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apparent disagreement between Romish tradition anil the 
Bible. Let the reader, however, only consider the 
doctrines we have referred to. We are not here dis- 
puting but that the Church of Rome may be right on 
all these points, and that her doctrines may be in some 
way reconciled with Scripture: all we say is, that there 
certainly appears to be some disagreement; that many 
thousands who have read the Bible, with earnest prayer 
to be directed to the truth, have come to the conclusion 
that, on these subjects, the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome does not agree with the Bible — nay, we may add, 
for ourselves, that if on these subjects we are mistaken, 
the Scriptures are the cause of our error. We are con- 
vinced, then, that if the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome be true, the reading of the Scriptures is deci- 
dedly mischievous, and that it would have been far 
better for the church had they never been written. 

But now comes the difficulty for the Romish theory. 
God hat caused the Scriptures to be written; he surely 
knew what was best for his church. Are we to suppose 
that he gave a " revelation" which requires to be carp- 
fully concealed ? or, that the words of our Saviour ami 
his Apostles were recorded by the Spirit of God, only 
to mislead thousands of those who read them ? 

For what purpose are we to imagine that the Scriptures 
Were written? Would God have given them to his church 
as a guide, if he had already provided her with another 
guide, safer and better? For Rinnan Catholic divines 
continually remind us, that oral tradition was first. 
Now, in the illustration with which we began, we were 
obliged, in order to make our story probable, to suppose 
that the traveller had set out with the guide who spoke 
most obscurely and who had the least to tell ; it would 
have been absurd if we had represented him as taking 
a second guide, who could tell him nothing but what Ids 
first guide told him plainer and better. We ought, 
however, to hive done this, in order, accurately, to illus- 
trate the theory of tiie Church of Rome. According to 
her, the church's tradition embraces all the doctrines of 
Christianity, and teaches them, without possibility of 
error; and to this guide u-as added the Bible, which 
only contains some of these doctrines, and teaches them 
in such u way as to be likely (more likely than not) to 
be misunderstood. 

The conclusion, to which the preceding reflections have 
irresistibly led us, is, that if the teaching of the Church 
of Rome be true, the Scriptures would not have been 
given. But the Scriptures have been given ; therefore, 
the teaching of the Church of Rome is not true. la 
fact, we have reason to think, that the system of having 
two guides does not answer in practice. We have found 
that the Church of Rome, which proposes to have two 
guides — Scripture and tradition — finds it necessary, in 
practic ■, to silence one of them. We are led, therefore, 
to believe, that God has given us a single rule of faith ; 
and when we ask what that Tuleis; since we find that 
Protestants and Roman Catholics are agreed that the 
Bible is the rule of faith, although they are not agreed 
whether anything else is, we cannot hesitate to take 
that for our guide whose infallibility all confess — -Let 
it bo the lautern unto our feet, the light unto our paths. 



TALK OF THE ROAD— No. V. 
We hope our readers will be glad to hear what Pat and 
.Jeni were talking about since. Well, as they were 
walking home from their work, not long since, Pat 
asked Jem, " What do you find in the reading now, 
Jem '!" 

" Why," says Jem, " my mind was running on that 
story about the stone nnd the praty. You mind what 
you told me about what our blessed Saviour said about 
it, and it made me think so different of the great God 
from anything I ever could think before, and it made 
me feel so different-like to him, that I took to reading 
that phice over and over And sure if I had any doubt 
■bout reading the Bible, the reading of that story over 
and over male?* me feel in my heart, that reading 
God's book is a blessed thing to us poor creatures. And 
then, when I was reading, the next verse stuck in my 
tnind, and this is it — -Ask and it shall be given to you; 
seek and you shall find ; knock and it shall be opened 
to yon. For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he 
thatseeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall 
be opened.' And thetn words is in my mind, night and 
d»y; and there's something I understand, and some- 
thing I don't." 

" Well, tell us about that," says Pat. 
"Well," says Jem, " I see plain enough about ask- 
ing, for sure that i» praying to our Father in heaven; 
and doesn't that say, that If we pray to him, he will 
answer our prayers. And sure is not that the great 
thing for the like of *ra? Well, I see, too, about seeking. 
If we look to know God, we will come to know him'; 
and where woald we seek for him, if we didn't in hife 
owabook? Sure I have found more about him then 
than «ver I learned before ; but there's one thing I 
can't Make out at all, and that's about knocking ;— sure 
that would be at some gate or doot like, that seemed closed 
Sgcn tis j bat if we don't know what the door it, how 
e*i We get to knock at it; sod if we don't knock at it, 
how will we get it open ? And I eam't make it out aft 
all. and I 'pi seeking for it, day sad night, and thinking 
maybe will I find it, if I seek." 



'•Deed and I can help you then," says Pat, "and it's 
easy to find; for sure I came on it last Sunday, when I 
was reading the 10th chapteT of St. John's Gospel ; and 
though 1 didn't take heed, as you did, to what our 
Saviour said about knocking, still I came on the answer." 
"And what is it at all?" said Jem. 
So Pat repeated the verse (John, ch. 10. v. 9., 
Douay Bible) wliere Christ says, " I am the door, by 
ine if any man enter in he shall be saved." 

" Well, if that isn't the very thing," said Jem, " sure 
I'll never go to work at the Squire's again without 
thinking of that." 
"And why so?" says Pat. 

"Don't you know," said Jem, "that big wall 
round the place, and how would I ever get in with- 
out the door in it? and sure isn't that it entirely, 
when Christ says he's the door ? It means the nay in, 
and that there's no stop when the door is open. See 
the good now of our talking together on the road about 
the reading. One thing sticks to one person, and 
another to another ; and when we put them together, 
just see how they lit !" 

" Well that's true, anyway," says Pat, " but I doubt 
there's many a one striving to enter in by the Blessed 
Virgin and the saints, and how will that be? isn't that like 
making her the door? and, deed, I tried that long enough 
myself; for sure I never was told it was A'rong, or got 
any teaching to learn me better, till I took to reading. 
But how will it be at all ?" 

"Is there anything about that in the Bible?" says 
Jem. " Is there anything hi it at all for praying to the 
Blessed Virgin ?'' 

"Well, I don't know," says Pat; "if it's in it I 
havn't come to it yet." 

" Nor I, neither," says Jem ; " nor nothing like it. 
But sure it's hard for me to say that it's not in the Bible ; 
for there's a deal in it that I liavu't read yet, a deal 
more than what I I.nve rend ; and how can I go to say 
that it isn't in that?" 

•'That's true enough," says Pat, "its easy enough 
sometimes to know that a thing is in the Bible, but it's 
mighty hard for ignorant creatures like us to know that 
a thing is not in the Bible. If the priests would only 
teach us the Bible, and show us what is iu it, and what 
isn't." 

" Well Pit," says Jem, "if the things was in it, I 
suppose they would, and glad enough too; but if the 
things they teach us isn't in it, how would it be expected 
they would tell us that, or help us to know it? and that 
makes me think there is things they teach us that isn't in 
the Bible at all." 

" Well, I mind, now," said Pat, "that I heard Father 
John preach a sermon against the Protestants, and he 
said they were heretics because they did not pray to the 
Blessed Virgin and to the saints and the angels. And 
I mind he didn't say it was in the Bible ; but still he 
showed us the reason cf it ; * for,' s iys he, ' if you wanted 
anything of the Queen,' sure, says lie, ' it isn't to the 
Queen you would be going yourself,' says he, ' but you 
would try and get some one she cared more about than 
she did about you ; and wouldn't your own sense tell 
you,' says he, ' that it would be better for you to get some 
great lord or lady to speak for you, than to be putting 
yourself on her?' Well, now," says Pat, "doesn't 
all that stand to reason ?" 

" Well, I mind that sermon, too," says Jem, " and I 
thought a deal of it then, but I don't now; for I was 
thinking it over since, and it doesn't stand to reason at 
all, when you come to look into it; for sure the Queen, 
God bless her, is only a woman like another after all ; 
and how could she have every one going to herself? 
Sure she would be fairly worried out of her life, if that 
was the way. Why, in the time of the famine, sure 
that was so sore on us, was there man, woman, or child 
in this parish that wouldn't have gone straight to the 
Queen, God bless her, if they could only get at her? 
but how would it be with her, if all Ireland was going 
to her at wonst, to say nothing of England ? Sure she 
could only talk to one at a time, just like any other; 
and that's the reason she must have other people for us 
to speak to, and to speak for Us to her. But, sure, that 
isn't the way with God : sure, it couldn't put him out if 
all the people in the world were praying to him at wonst. 
So you see it doesn't agree at all when you only come to 
look into it. And if I could go to the Queen at once, 
what would stop mc? Sure if she was only to see little 
Billy, and him hungry, and asking me for a praty, when 
I had none to give him, sure if she could only see that 
herself, wouldn't it be better for mc than if all the 
lords and ladies in Ireland were talking to her about me. 
Sure, don't we know that it's seeing that is believing? 
Don't the quality hear enough about us, and the distress 
that the poor is in ? Sure, they see enough of it in the 
newspapers to know all about it, but that does no good ; 
but if one of them comes into our houses, and sees the 
want there, then, sure enough, they give us help. So 
you see, Pat, it's better for us always just to get tb 
the sight of them if we can, instead of leaving it to 
others to tell them about us. Now, if God sees what 
we want himself, and if he's able and willing to hear uto 
all, 1f we. were all praying together, without any trouble 
■•to himself, why wouldn't we go to himself ? Sure ft 
ddesn't stand to teason at all, that 'because the Queen 



can't see everything and speak to everybody herself, 
that God can't? And if matters is so different with 
God and the Queen, it's not common sense for Father 
John to be telling us that our own sense ought to make 
us do to God what Aas to be done to the Queen, only 
just because she is like another body,, and no greater 
in herself than one of ourselves. I « mild go straight to 
her, if I could, and why wouldn't I go straight to God 
if lean?" 

" Well Jem," said Pat, " there's reason in that, sure 
enough, only I didn't see it before ; an.l sure enough I 
would spake to the Queen afore the relieving officer or 
the inspector, if I could, and have more hope in it. 
But how will we get to know at wonst, if the Bible says 
anything about praying to the Virgin Mary, or getting 
her to offer our prayers to God, and to intercede with 
him for us? For I want to know that, and it would be 
long to wait till we get all the Bible read through." 

"Well, that's what I want to know," said Jem, "and I 
can't be easy till I get to the knowledge of it. For sure 
the more I read in the Bible about God's goodness to 
them that ask him, the harder it seems not to know 
rightly the right way to ask him. Sure I feel every day 
more and more, that it can't be right with me till I 
know how to pray to him in the way that it will please 
him to hear ; and the more I read about him, the more 
call I feel for praying to him in a way I never did yet, 
and it's a hard case not to he sure -of the right way." 

"Why would'nt we ask Mr. Owens?" said Pat, "sure 
lie told us to go back to him any time we pleased, and 
*e did'nt go to him yet, and why won't we ask him 
about this?" 

"Sure that's it," said Jem, " and its early yet, and 
what's to hinder our just going down to him now; maybe 
he will just show us what we want in the Bible, and 
settle us at once ; sure enough let us try." 

So off they went to Mr. Owens, and if we can find 
out what passed, our readers shall have it iu the next 
number. 



THE TWO FARMERS OF BALLINTUBBER. 
There was great joy among the people of the little 
village of Ballintubber, when it became known, for 
certain, that their new landlord, the young Lord Kil- 
marty, was coming to reside among them. It was many 
years since they had seen the face of a resident land- 
lord. The property had belonged to Mr. Sherwin, an 
old gentleman, who had lived all the latter part of his 
life on the Continent; for his debts were so great, that 
he could not show himself in this country. The whole 
management of the estate had been left to his agent, 
Mr. Grip ; and how he treated the tenantry, Mr. Sher- 
win did not care, provided the money, which he ex- 
pected, was regularly sent over to him. You will guess 
that much was not done for the improvement of the 
land, or for the comfort of the people ; and, indeed, 
any one who walked through Ballintubber, would say 
that it was hard to find a more wretched place, or a 
more neglected set of inhabitants. 

So, when Mr. Sherwin died, and the property passed 
inio the hands of Lord Kilmarty, there was not much 
sorrow in Ballintubber. They could not well change 
for the, worse ; but Lord Kilmarty was known to bo 
very rich, and to be one who would not be forced, by 
his own necessities, to deal hardly with his tenants : 
and, besides, there were some who said that they knew 
him by character, and that he was a very kind man, 
and a good friend to the poor. All that the people of 
Ballintubber ventured to hope at first was, that Lord 
Kilmarty might change his agent, and that tney should 
get rid of Mr. Grip. It would take me too long to 
tell what reasons they had for not liking him : but I 
know that he had no one's good word, and that if you 
could believe all the stories that were told of him, the 
sooner Lord Kilmarty sent him about his business the 
better. However, a couple of months after Mr. Sher- 
win's death, there was a. great stir in the village. Work- 
men were employed in putting the great house to 
rights, which had been for years going to rack and 
ruin. By-and-hy, furniture and servants were sent 
down from Dublin ; and it was told that the young lord 
himself was to follow as soon as the place was ready ; 
not to pay them a visit now and then, but to settle for 
good and all in Ballintubber. The evening he came 
down, you would have thought the people had all gone 
mad for joy. They did not ring the bells, because they 
had not got any to ring, but bonfires large enough to 
roast an ox were blazing in every direction, and the 
shouting and hurrooing were such as you never heard 
the like of. And when their young landlord made them 
a short speech, thanking them for the welcome they had 
given him, and promising to live among them, they all 
went home as happy as if their fortunes were made. A 
few days after, they were pleased to hear that what 
they all wished had come to pass, and that Mr. tiKp 
was no longer the agent ; but when they asked who was 
to be his successor, they were not a little surprised to 
learn that Lord Kilmarty had said that he intended j» 
he his own agent. 

"Let him try it for a little while," said Mr. Grip, 
" I am thinking hell get tired of it before long." At 
all events, the youngt nobleman in the first instance 
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#ent to work like a man. Ue had a good knowledge of 
the best methods of farming; and early and late he was, 
to be seen going about his estate, visiting his tenants' 
houses, examining what improvements were required, and 
giving them whatever advice he thought they wanted. 
They all said that a freer-spoken, civiller gentleman, 
they had never met. He was not the least bit proud 
or high in himself. And they thought it mighty odd, 
for Mr. Grip was so haughty in his manners, that when 
a poor man spoke to him he would hardly give him a 
civil answer, and they had expected that, as Lord Kil- 
marty was a much greater man than Mr. Grip, he would 
be ten times as hard to speak to. But they found it 
just the contrary. For the landlord was a great deal 
more agreeable to deal with than ever the agent used to 
be ; he was fond of his joke, and had something pleasant 
to say to everybody. 

However, the truth must be told, that after the first 
novelty was over, many of the people began to be a 
good deal disappointed in the expectations they had 
formed of their new landlord. The fact was, that 
many of them expected more than any ten men could 
satisfy. They seemed to fancy that they were not to 
stir a hand for themselves, but that their landlord was 
to clothe them, and feed them, and even to put the food 
into their mouths. Lord Kilmartv very soon put a stop 
to any such unreasonable expectations. He let it be 
seen that his rule was to help those who would try to 
help themselves ; and when he had to find fault with 
any of them, for the neglected state in which he found 
their holdings, he did not give them much encourage- 
ment if they wanted to throw all the blame on their 
former landlord. Fur instance, one day, he was look- 
ing at Dan Kelly's farm, by the river, and was remark- 
ing to him many things which were not as they should 
be. Now, Dan Kelly, who was a very well disposed 
man, though somewhat lazy, and a little too apt to be 
led by other people, began to make excuses. 

" Oh, your honour, if we had always had a landlord 
like your lordship — but Mr. Sherwin never came near 
us ; and as for Mr. Grip, we only wished he was along 
with Mr. Sherwin." 

"Don't tell me of Mr. Sherwin or Mr. Grip," said 
Lord Kilmarty — " was it Mr. Sherwin that made that 
great hole in your thatch, which is enough to set you 
all floating the next fall of rain, or was it Mr. Grip's 
business to mend all these gaps in your fence, through 
which I see your neighbour, Pat Callaghan's cows, 
come to get their share of your fine meadow — for a fine 
meadow it would be, if the stones and the weeds were 
picked out of it." 

Besides the good humoured war which Lord Kilmarty 
waged in this way against the indolent habits of some of 
his tenantry, another subject of disagreement was, the 
best mode of conducting farming operations. I told 
you before, that Lord Kilmarty had given a great deal 
of his attention to the science of agriculture, and he 
came down full of plans for improvement in the manner 
in which he saw his tenants' farming was carried on. 
But a great many of them steadily set their faces 
against the new-fangled ways which their landlord was 
trying to bring in, and said, that what had been good 
enough for their fathers and grandfathers, was good 
enough for them. It wa3 only by a good deal of pa- 
tience, and by taking them very quietly, that Lord 
Kilmarty got on. He set them an example of the best 
system on the lands which he farmed himself, and after 
the first disappointment was over of some of those 
tenants who expected him to work miracles for them, 
they began to feel that he was really trying to do them 
good, and to be willing to follow his advice. Mr. Grip's 
prophecy was not fulfilled. Three or four years passed 
by, and Lord Kilmarty did not yet appear tired of being 
his own agent, and he might be seen as busy as ever 
in looking after his estate. The face of the property 
showed a great change since the day he had first come 
down. And nowhere was there a greater improve- 
ment to be seen, than in the farms of Dan Kelly and 
Pat Callaghan, of whom mention has been made just 
now. In Mr. Sherwin's time, they had been always in 
distress, and their whole farm bore a poverty-stricken 
appearance. Now, everything about their place looked 
thriving and flourishing. Their meadows by the river 
side, produced crops of grass twice as heavy as they 
formerly used to be; and any one who saw their cattle 
and the ricks near their house, would have pronounced 
them very well to do in the world. With all this, their 
rents were now paid to the day. When Lord Kilmarty 
came into the property, he had to forgive them a year's 
arrear of rent. He soon made known that he intended 
to adopt a new plan with his tenants. Formerly the 
rent had been fixed at the highest sum the tenants could 
be got to bid, but then, many of them did not find it as 
easy to pay these sums as to promise to do so ; they 
were always in arrear. and, consequently, kept in per- 
petual terror by Mr. Grip. Lord Kilmarty told them, 
that he wished his tenants to be able to live by their 
farms ; ha tixed their rents at a fair rate, and he was 
ready to give them every reasonable assistance, but 
then, he expected them to be punctual in paying what 
they had agreed with him for. And when they had 
made trial for some time how Lord Kilmarty 'a system 



worked,' the most of them were ready to acknowledge 
-that it was the best after all. 

However, four or five years after Lord Kilmarty had 
got possession of the estate, he was obliged by very im- 
portant law business to go over to London. He could 
not exactly tell how long he might be detained there, 
but he hoped that it would not be very long. You may 
be sure the tenantry were sorry to lose him, and the 
more so because many of them were afraid that he would 
make Mr. Grip his agent while he was away, for there 
was no one else at Ballintubber whom he could well 
employ. Dan Kelly asked him the question a few 
evenings before he left, as he had come down by his 
and Pat Callaghan's farm taking leave of them all, 
" who was to manage the estate while he was away ?" 

" Well," said Lord Kilmarty, " as I hope not to be very- 
long away, 1 don't see why I may not go on managing it 
myself still. Mr. Dormer, the attorney, will come down 
from Dublin at the proper time to collect the rents ; but 
if there is anything you want done for you, you must 
write to myself. Now that we have the penny postage, it 
won't break you to send me a letter if it should be ne- 
cessary ; and whatever you ask that I find right and 
reasonable, I will give directions to have done for you." 

"Troth," said Pat Callaghan, " it is we that won't 
want to trouble your lordship. Your lordship has done 
everything for us that we could expect, and we'll be sure 
to have the rent punctual for Mr. Dormer when he 
comes." 

However, Lord Kilmarty said that circumstances 
might occur which might render it necessary for them 
to write to him ; so he wrote down on paper the right 
way of directing a letter to him, and left it with them, 
promising that he would attend to their letters, and 
also that he would return from London whenever his 
business should permit. Pat and Dan thought this 
very kind of their landlord, but they resolved to show 
him, if they could, now that they had been set going, 
how well they could go on of themselves. For, ever 
since they had begun to thrive they bad learned a decent 
spirit of independence ; and they hoped that when the 
young nobleman came back, they would be able to show 
him everything prospering as well with them as when 
his eye had been constantly on them. But in these 
hopes they were sadly disappointed. The winter after 
Lord Kilmarty had left them was the severest ever 
remembered at Ballintubber, and it lasted so long that 
they thought they were not to have any spring at all. The 
little river that was usually so peaceable, at one time this 
season came tearing down in such floods as had not been 
known within the memory of man. It was all very well 
for those who lived on the high grounds, but poor Pat Cal- 
laghan and Dan Kelly, whose farms lay low by the river, 
were great sufferers. It was one very blustering 
night, after Dan had been kept awake till late, listening 
to the storm and rain and thinking how well it was 
he had a better roof over his head than when first Lord 
Kilmarty saw it. Not very long after he had dropped 
asleep he wasawakened by the cackling ofthe fowls, and 
on getting up found the room all afloat and the river out- 
side running like a mill race. He tried to go out, but the 
night was too dark and the storm was too great for him 
to be of any use. When morning came out he could see 
all the mischief which had been done. The stream had 
torn and swept away property of all kinds. It was only 
a wonder their houses had escaped. Two of his few 
cattle had been drowned, and a fine rick which he had 
been keeping up, expecting that the prices would be 
better before he need sell, was carried down the river 
for a mile. Pat Callaghan did not lose so much as 
Dan Kelly, though he lost more than he could afford; 
but he was not a strong man and he had to bear so 
much wet and cold that he got a bad attack of 
rheumatism, which left him unable to work for a long 
time. As the time of paying their rent came near, at 
which they had been once expecting to have had so 
much pride in showing their punctuality, they found, 
on the contrary, that they could not be ready with 
their rent. And, more than that, they were very badly 
off besides, so that, even if the rent was forgiven them, 
they saw it would be a hard matter for them to live, to 
say nothing of working their farms. Many a talk the 
two men had together on the change in their affairs ; 
and Dan Kelly said one day, as he had said indeed often 
before - 

" Well, if Lord Kilmarty wa3 at home we would not 
be tried this way. I'll be bound he'd help us over our 
present difficulties, and put tts in a way of doing for 
ourselves, as we were doing before this winter." 

" Why, then," said Pat, and a bright thought seemed 
to strike him, "what is to prevent us letting Lord 
Kilmarty know now the way we are in ? Did not he 
tell us to write to him if anything went wrong with us? 
and I don't think we need wait for matters to be much 
worse than they are." 

Dan was at first a little afraid of this proposal, lie 
said that he did not know where was the paper which 
Lord Kilmarty left with his direction on it ; but Pat 
Callaghan brought it out from where he had put it, safe 
in the box under his bed. Then Dan said he was no 
scholar ; but Pat knew that he could write as well as 
himself, which was not very well, to be sure. 



Then Dan said he had got no paper, and, as Pat was 
not better off, the conversation ended in their both going 
together to Mr. O'Reilly, the schoolmaster, who was 
teaching theirchildren, and who had given them ahelping 
hand before, when they had happened to want to send a 
letter to a friend. For Mr. O'Keilly was a good natured 
man and obliging, though it was said in Ballintubber 
that he was able to sack the Provost of Trinity College 
in learning. Mr. O'Reilly gave them the paper very 
willingly, asking them, however, who they were going 
to write to ; but when they said it was to Lord Kil- 
marty, he pushed up his spectacles 'on his forehead 
and stared at them as if they had seven heads. 

" Cock you up," said he, " and so nothing less than 
writing to a lord would serve you. Why then, and 
do you think he would be bothered reading a letter from 
the likes of you? And, even suppose he did, what do 
you know about the way a lord ought to be written to ? 
Did you ever write to one in your life before ? A pretty 
letter you'll make of it. I would give sixpence to see 
how it would look on a silver dish when his lordship's 
footman brings it into him." 

" Well," said Dan, "my mind misgave me, when Pat 
talked about writing to his lordship, that it was but a 
sorry hand we would make of it; but you see, sir, we 
are in distress, and if we thought his lordship would 
attend to our letter, it might set us right in the world 
again." 

"I dare say," said Mr. O'Reilly, "that when his 
lordship knows your state he will give you help if yon 
don't give him offence ; but you cannot tell what affront 
he might take at such a letter as you could send him, 
since you do not know how to write it with proper forms 
of respect." 

" I am sure," said Pat, " his lordship knows that we 
all respect him, and I don't think he'd be the man to 
take offence at a poor man's ignorance ; but, Mr. O'Keilly, 
you are a learned man and a scholar, and if you would 
write the letter for us Co his lordship, you would put us 
both under great obligation." 

" Ahem," said Mr. O'Keilly, somewhat mollified by 
this request, " no doubt, a letter written with judg- 
ment and discretion would have a different effect from 
one that you would write yourselves. I have written 
letters to some of the first gentry in Ireland, and though 
I have addressed epistles to none of the nobility, I am 
sure I could indite such a letter to his lordship as would 
succeed with him, if he was likely to give any attention 
to your affairs. But my opinion is, that no matter who 
writes the letter, Lord Kilmarty has many better things 
to think on, than on two poor farmers of Ballintubber. 
So, if you will be ruled by me, it is not to Lord Kil- 
marty you will send your letter, but to Mr. Harris." 

"And who is Mr. Harris?" cried both the men toge- 
ther! 

" Mr. Harris," replied Mr. O'Reilly, " is Lord Kil- 
marty's English steward, and I have it from those that 
have a right to know, that he can do what he likes with 
his lordship, and that if you have his good word, you 
may make sure your petition is as good as granted. So, 
write your letter to Mr. Harris ; he is not a nobleman, 
and he will not be above reading a poor man's letter, 
and getting his master's promise to do what you want." 

" But," said Dan, " we don't know where Mr. Harris 
lives, or how we are to direct to him." 

"Why then, you omadhaun, where could he live ex- 
cept with Lord Kilmarty ? At all events, if you direct 
your letter to Lord Kilmarty he will take care that Mr. 
Harris gets it." 

All Dan Kelly's objections were now overcome ; but 
Pat Callaghan, who was more obstinate, exclaimed — 
"A purty roundabout plan that would be : we are to 
send the letter to Lord Kilmarty, and then he is to find 
Mr. Harris and give him our letter, and then Mr. Harris 
is to tell his lordship our requests. Now, if his lordship 
i3 so good-natured as to have our letter sent to Mr. 
Harris, why wouldn't he be good-natured enough too 
to read it if it was written to himself?" 

Mr. O'Reilly was going to speak, but Pat went on — 
"And more than that," said he, "here's now near 
five years that we know Lord Kilmarty, and a kinder 
and more thoughtful gentleman no one could wish to 
see ; he was never too proud to speak to us when he was 
here, and it will be newly come to him if he is too proud 
to read our letters now ; and Dan Kelly heard him as 
well as myself, one of the last evenings he was here, 
when he told us if ever we were in trouble, to write to 
him, and he would be sure to do for us whatever was 
right and proper: and he showed us how to direct to 
him, so that there is no doubt but our letters will get 
ssife to him ; but this Mr. Harris I never heard of before 
this blessed evening ; and even if he gets our letters, 
how do I know whether he will care for us, men that 
he never saw ? So, Mr. O'Reilly, Dan Kelly may do 
what he likes, but I won't go to a man 1 don't know, 
away from the man that was always kind and good to 
me." 

When Pat answered out so hot and stout, Mr. O'Reilly 
lost his temper. 

" And isn't it great presumption," paid he, "in an 
ignorant man like you to go against your betters ; to 
go setting up your own judgment against the advice of 
one that was schoolmaster in this parish before you 
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were born ? What reason have y on to suppose I would 
recommend you to do what is bad for you ?" 

" Why, then," said Pat, " you may be mjr better, but 
iiOrd Kilmarty is your better, and you ought not to be 
offended if I mind what lie said to me more than what 
you're telling me.'' And off Pat went, leaving Mr. 
Q'Reilly~in a rage. 

" Mark my words," said he to Dan, " that neighbour 
of yours will come to no good. I never saw good come 
of people rejecting the advice of those that are wiser 
than themselves ; he'll give offence to his lordship, and 
you'll see him turned out of his farm one of those fine 
mornings. I hope you will not be so foolish as to follow 
his example." 

" No, sir," said Dan, " but I would like to know from 
whom you heard all about Mr. Harris ?" 

" Do you think," said Mr. O'Reilly, " I am bound to 
tell you how I came by all my knowledge ? And do you 
think you could understand if I was to explain it to 
you ? It ought to be enough for you that I tell you, 
and you need not ask any more questions. But will you 
take my advice, or will you not? - ' 

" I will, sir, and thank you kindly," said Dan. 
So the two letters were written and sent, Pat's to 
Lord Kilmarty, and Dan's to Mr. Harris, and both the 
neighbours waited anxiously to see what would be the 
result of the application. 

They had only about a fortnight to wait before some- 
thing came of it, for a strange gentleman made his ap- 
pearance in the village. First they thought it was Mr. 
Dormer come to collect the rents, but it turned out to 
be some kind of surveyor or engineer, and they found 
he had been sent by Lord Kilmarty to examine what 
could be done to prevent the river from damaging their 
property again, as it had done that winter. 

Dan went up with the news to Mr. O'Reilly. " Well, 
now," said he, "are you glad you took my advice? 
Take my word Cor it you never did a better day's work 
in your Jife than when you wrote that letter to Mr. 
Harris ; if he takes you up, you are a made man ; and 
now what I would recommend you to do is, to write 
him another letter, thanking him for what he has already 
done, and asking him to be sure to speak to Lord Kil- 
marty about this next gale of rent you have to pay." 
Dan thought this very sensible advice, and he sent 
off the letter accordingly; and he thought to himself, "It 
is lucky for Pat Callaghan to come in for some of the 
benefit of the work Mr. Harris is going to get done on 
the river, but I wonder how he will be off when Mr. 
Dormer comes for the rent." 

It was not many days before Mr. Dormer himself 
arrived, and Pat and Dan went up with anxious hearts 
to settle with him. Pat had been the first to go, and 
D.m met him as he was coming away, with joy in his 
face. 

"Look here," said he, "here is the receipt for the 
last half-year's rent ; Lord Kilmarty wrote word that I 
was to be forgiven the whole of this gale. I did not 
venture to expect more than that he would forgive me 
some, and give me time for the rest." 

This gave Dan great courage going in to Mr. Dormer, 
for he thought, "If so much was done for Pat, who had no 
one to speak for him, what will be done for me who 
have Mr. Harris to back me ?" So in he went ; but he 
felt rather awkward when, after he had told his name to 
Mr. Dormer, the latter only Baid — " So, I suppose you 
are come with your rent." 

" Please your honour," said he, " this has been a very 
hard winter with us, and I was in hopes Lord Kilmarty 
■would have written to you about me." 

" Do you mean to say you have not brought the rent?" 
said Air. Dormer ; " I have got your name down on my 
list here as a very strong farmer, well able to pay; but 
there are a great many of you scheming fellows, with 
plenty of money in the savings' bank, but when you 
come to your landlord, you have nothing for him but 
excuses." 

" I am no schemer, sir," said Dan; "all the neigh- 
bours can tell you what I lost in the floods this last 
winter ; and there's my neighbour, Pat Callaghan, that 
did not lose more than me, and he has been forgiven all 
his rent ; I think it a very hard case that his lordship 
should put differences between us." 

"Iliad his lordship's directions to forgive him his 
rent," said Mr. Dormer, " and I have had no directions 
about you ; I can only go by the directions I get, and 
I advise you to have your rent ready for me next month, 
when I'll he going this way again, or else maybe it'll be 
the worse for you." 

So Dan weat away feeling very cross and vexed, and 
up he went to Mr. O'Reilly to tell him his story. Mr. 
O'Reilly was very much surprised, and he said — 

" You may be sure there is some mistake ; Mr. Harris 
must have spoken about you, and Sir. Dormer must 
have excused Pat Callaghan by mistake, instead of you. 
You had better write over again to Mr. Harris, and tell 
him the way you are in, and ask him to have the mis' 
take rectified." 

"Do you think that was the way, sir?" said Dan. 
" Well, I'll do as you bid me ; only I can't put out of 
my head what Pat says, that I can't expect Mr. Harris, 
that never saw me, to care as much for me as Lord Kil- 
marty, that knows me well." 



" Well," said Mr. O'Reilly, " there's no harm in your 
having two strings to your bow s and you may write 
another letter to Mr. Thomson, the butler, that was 
very civil to you when he was over here with his lord ; 
I dare say he'll speak a word for you to his master." 

So the two letters were sent, and Mr. O'Reilly saw no 
more of Dan for two or three weeks, until one evening 
he saw him coming np to him, with a very long face. 

"Well, Dan, I suppose you have had letters from 
England ?" 

" Sorrathe letter," said Dan : "but, instead of that, 
there's worse happened to me than ever." 
" What worse ?" said Mr. O'Reilly. 
" There's Mr. Grip, the taring villain, has seized my 
cow for poor-rates — the only cow I had left since the 
floods — and would not take any excuse or put off, bad 
luck to him ! and Pat Callaghan has had bis rates paid 
by Lord Kilmarty ; and he says it serves me right for 
not writing to his lordship himself; for, he says, his 
lordship is not a man to be led by his servants, but that 
he does what he considers right himself, and that it is 
better for me to write to him now — better late than 
never, sir, if you approve of it." 

" Indeed, I don't approve of it, Dan," said Mr. 
O'Reilly, " and I gave you my reasons betore ; it is all 
very well for your neighbour, Pat Callaghan, now; but 
you'll find, in the end, he did not betti r himself by his 
impudence in going troubling his lordship with letters." 
"Rut what am I to do, sir ?" said Dan. 
"I'll tell you," said Mr. O'Reilly, " it might be that 
his lordship would not mind his servants ; but do you 
think he'd refuse to listen to his mother ? So what we'll 
do is, we'll write a letter to the old countess; and, I 
think, Pat Callaghan won't say that she hasn't got any 
interest with her son." 

Dan liked this plan very much ; but when he came 
home, and told Pat what he had done, Pat only shook 
his head at him. 

"I thought," said he, "that to-day at last you'd 
have been b:ought to write to himself; and it is to his 
mother you are going! She may be a very good woman, 
for all 1 know; but how can she know who you are? or 
what can she care for you? And you know well that 
Lord Kilmarty both knows and would benefit you." 
Dan was vexed at this, and said — 
" You'll find, before long, you're in the wrong box. 
Expecting to get his lordship's favour, and talking dis- 
respectfully about his mother 1 To be sure she'd know 
all about me. Do you think his lordship would keep 
secrets from her? and, in course, he'd have told her 
who I was, and all about me." 

" I am not talking disrespectfully of her," said Pat, 
" but I think this, that if his lordship cared enough 
about you to be talking about you to Lis mother, he'd 
care enough about you to grant you a small petition ; 
and, what's more, I know this, that when he went away, 
he did not say, when you are in trouble write to Mr. 
Harris, or to Mr. Thomson, or write to my mother ; 
but he said, write to myself; and I'll go by what he told 
me, and not by what Mr. O'Reilly tells me." 

Well, not to make my story too long, no more came 
of this application than of the others. Dan had not his 
rent ready for Mr. Dormer when he came round again, 
and Mr. Dormer had no directions to release him ; and 
I don't know what he would have done, only that he 
had got word that Lord Kilmarty was to be back soon ; 
so he let the whole matter lie over for his lordship him- 
self to decide on. 

When his lordship came home, and after a few days 
walked down by the river, he was grieved to see things 
looking so much worse than he had left them . Pat's 
farm was beginning to come round ; but Dan's, which 
had always looked the best before, was now in great 
wretchedness. Dan came to him, and told him all his 
story — what losses he had, and how Mr. Dormer had 
pressed him for the rent, and how Mr. Grip had seized 
his cow, and how Pat Callaghan had been forgiven, and 
nothing was done for him. 

" But," said Lord Kilmarty, "Pat Callaghan wrote 
to me as I bid him, but I never had a line from you. 
I left you well off, and how was I to know you were in 
any trouble?" 

Then Dan told him how Mr. O'Reilly had advised 
him against writing to him, and had made him write to 
Mr. Harris. 

" I never had a servant of the name," said Lord Kil- 
marty. 

" But, my lord, how could I think Mr. O'Reilly could 
be mistaken ? It was he taught me to read, and only 
for him I would not have been able to read the directions 
your lordship left me, and so I thought I could not be 
wrong in following his advice now." 

" Not even when his advice was contrary to the ad- 
vice I had given you myself?" said Lord Kilmarty. 
" But what did you do when you did not hear from 
Mr. Harris?" 

" Why then, roy lord, I wrote to Mr. Thomson, the 
butler, that I got acquainted with when your lordship 
was over here before." 

" Thomson is not with me now," said Lord Kilmarty ; 
" he is with my sister, in Yorkshire, and I suppose he 
never got your letter ; and even if he had, I think you 
might have paid me the compliment to think you would 



be likely to Snd as good a friend in me as in hint. Bat; 
what next?" 

" Why then, my lord, I wrote to your lordship'* 
mother, and I hope she spoke to you for me." 

"My mother," said Lord Kilmarty, "has never 
been in Ireland in her life, and probably never 
heard your name. I see you are sorry now for 
your mistakes ; you have suffered enough by them, 
and I hope to have you set well a-going again ; but, taka 
this piece of advice in future — Whenever you can yet the 
master to listen to you, never tell your story to tlie man." 



CONVERSION OF MR. J. KENNEDY, OF 
NENAGH. 
We condense some of the most interesting reasons 
given by this persecuted gentleman for abandoning 
Rome and becoming free, as addressed to the Nenagh 
Guardian : — 

" Sib — As several false and malicious reports, con- 
cerning my reasons for leaving the Church of Rome, 
have been put into circulation, I beg leave, through 
your columns, to lay before the public a true and ac- 
curate statement of the reasons which led me to take so 
important a step. I will mention nothing but plain 
facts, and let any one of the priests who are here named 
contradict me if they can. 

"Now, I can confidently appeal to the clergy and 
townspeople of Nenagh, as to whether I ever neglected 
my religious duties ; I heard mass daily, often three 
times in one day ; I was always regular in my attend- 
ance on the ceremonies of the Church of Rome. I did 
not interfere one way or the other in the late Nenagh 
chapel differences. I believe I and two others were the 
only men in the town who, for weeks, went to the 
chapel after it was opened, and for which I was grossly 
insulted. What, then, brought about the change in my 
views? I observed in some of the printed reports, 
which I happened to read, of the controversial sermons 
preached here last year by Protestant ministers, con- 
stant reference to the Douay, or Roman Catholic Bible, 
in support of their arguments. I thought this very 
odd, and so, having recourse to a Bible approved of by 
Dr. Denvir, of Belfast, I read for myself, and to my 
great amazement soon found out many things in it 
which I knew were contrary to the Church of Rome. I 
then bought another Roman Catholic Bible, approved of 
by the present Cardinal Wiseman ; but I found they both 
agreed in being contrary to the church. 1 then went 
to confession to the Rev. Mr. Connellan, and told him 
some of my doubts, and amongst the rest, why the cup 
was not given to the laity, as commanded by our Lord? 
lie told me the church dispensed with it. I asked for 
what reason? He replied, ' To avoid inconveniences in 
giving communion to the sick.' He then gave me abso- 
lution, and I received the sacrament; but my mind not 
being satisfied, 1 still continued reading the Bible. 

" When the Jesuits were preaching in Nenagh, I paid 
great attention to their sermons. Moreover, I went to 
confession for the jubilee, and having selected the best 
confessor I heard of, I told him my doubts, and men- 
tioned that I had stood sponsor for my grandchild, the 
son of Mr. Edward Bourke, of Concoe, in the county of 
Galway, who was baptized in the Protestant Church of 
Woodford. But he only desired me to go to my last 
confessor. But I said to myself— Mr. Connellan has 
already failed to satisfy my doubts. So, some days 
after, having to go to Dublin, I went to John's-lane 
chapel and heard two masses. I saw the bishop, and 
heard his inas6. I then selected the most pious and 
talented of the priests there, and confessed to him. I 
told him my doubts, and how I could not but suspect I 
was not in the true church. I mentioned the fact of the 
Church of Rome excluding the second commandment 
from so many of her catechisms ; the taking away the 
cup from the laity ; that the Pope did not appear to me 
to be following God's commands in slaughtering his 
subjects, in order to retain temporal power. ' I think,' 
said I, ' God never ordered his church to put any one to 
death.' He then got quite angry with me, and said, 
' why should I dare to doubt respecting a church which 
had stood for eighteen centuries?' ' Mahometanism," 
I replied, ' was nearly as old, and yet an error.' He 
then asked me did I belong to Dublin or the country? 
and on my telling him to the country, he desired me to 
go and pray certain prayers, and to banish sucli thoughts 
out of my mind, and to come to confession the following 
day. I did so, and told him I could not succeed, bat 
promised to do my best. He then asked me could I not 
get my grandchild christened by a priest ? I said I 
could, as I knew my daughter would not disoblige me. 
He laid it as imperative on me to get the child chris- 
tened again, and so gave me absolution, and I got the 
sacrament. 

" I returned home and continued to read the Roman 
Catholic Bible, and I saw by it more clearly every day 
that I had been educated and was living in error. I told 
several friends of my doubts, and it was talked of 
through the town. The Rev. Mr. Nagle called on me 
on Friday, the 5th May last; and, not finding meat 
home, he said he would call again at two o'clock. I 
was accordingly sent for and waited his return. He 
came, and after the usual courtesies— and I must say he 
has in this respect advantages that many priests I know 



